


























Youll find hundreds of surprises 1n 


The Weekly Reader 
PARADE 


DD you know how to fly a plane or how a jet ship works? 





Have you ever visited Nunivak or gone tiger-hunt- 
ing? Would you know a froghopper if you met one? Would 


you like to learn how to make your own aquarium? 














, These are just some of the things you can read about in 
a big new book called The Weekly Reader Parade. This 
book is chock full of fun. It has lots of color pictures by six 





famous artists, and more than 70 different articles and 
stories, all brand new, by five people who edit the famous 


children’s newspaper, The Weekly Reader. 











In the Aviation section you'll read about a trip to the 


aS} moon and a rescue in Greenland. The travel section will 


take you to far countries from Mexico to China. Then there 














. 
are stories of wonderful new inventions. There are magic 


tricks and puzzles to try on your friends, and 14 articles 


telling little-known facts about birds, mammals, fish, and , 











insects. And for every holiday 





in the year there’s a story or something to do. 


There are enough surprises in The Weekly Reader 





Parade for a year’s worth of fun. 





THE WEEKLY READER PARADE is a Big Golden Book Special. $1.50 at book- 
stores. Published by Simon and Schuster and Charles E. Merrill Company, Inc. 
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Houghton Mifflin Company’s 


Picturebook Parade 





For Christmas Gifts and All-Year-Round Enjoyment 


CURIOUS GEORGE TAKES A JOB by H. A. Rey. Everybody's 
celebrating the return of that famous monkey, Curious George, in 
this brand new picturebook full of fun and laugh-provoking situations. 
Rey is at his best as he describes through story and pictures the 





hilarious adventures of George on holiday from the zoo. $2.50 


BABY ROO by Laura Bannon. The Author of RED MITTENS tells 


& yee about a lovable baby kangaroo who came from across the sea and 
OR 








eh made friends with the animals on an American farm. This is a book 
7 which you will prize for its appealing pictures and easy-to-read 
story. $1.50 


WHERE IS THE FIRE? by Thomas Folds. Comedy and excitement 
fill the pages of this picturebook by a new author in the juvenile 
field. It is full of bright pictures and the funny things the Bean 
family did when they woke up in the middle of the night and smelled 
smoke in their house. $2.00 
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Onford Bcoks for Boys vo Ciel: 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 


by Robert Louis Stevenson 
pictures by Tasha Tudor 


The artist whose Alexander the Gander, Linsey Woolsey, Mother 
Goose and many other titles are so beloved, has made exquisite 
pictures for these favorite poems. $2.50 


SURPRISE FOR DAVY 
by Lois Lenski 


The four-year-old reader will love this picture book by the author of 
Little Train and Little Fire Engine. $1.00 


KLEEW 
by Nicholas Tinbergen 


Kleew is a seagull whose life story is told in easy reading text with 
many pictures by a famous scientist. $1.50 
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THE 
ENCHANTED BOOK 


Stories Selected by 
ALICE DALGLIESH 


Ex - Ilustrated in full-color and black and white °) costle ‘ 
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HILL 


Told and illustrated by 
LEONARD WEISGARD 







A real fun book that will keep you 
p Suessing til the very last page! 
Mm With 32 hilarious pictures. $2.00 
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Hello, Story Paraders, are you all get- 
ting ready for Christmas? We want to 
help you have fun. There is a Christmas 
play for you to give, La Vada shows how 
to make gay holiday bells, and the Puz- 
zlewits are full of bright ideas. If you are 
wondering what to give your mother, 
read how one family solved that problem 
in “Presents for Mother.” 

Of course, the penglets are busy as can 
be with their plans. Peterkin came home 
from school today with an elegant Santa 
Claus he had drawn all by himself. 

_ “What's that?” asked Great Uncle Wal- 
rus. “What’s it for?” 

“Merry Christmas,” explained Peterkin. 
“That’s a holiday when everyone has a 
feast and presents. And this is Santa 
Claus, who brings toys and candy to all 
good boys and girls.” 

“Ah, so he has a feast day, too.” Great 
Uncle Walrus eyed the picture thought- 
fully. “Well, I hope he has better man- 
ners than your Thanksgiving turkey did. 
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Poter Penguin 


SEE HERE! KEEP CLEAR! 
M ROYAL SEAPIANE PIER! 


For my part, I'll stick to penguin ways. 
The Grand Pan Penguin is worth ten of 
him.” 

“But,” said Petunia, “the Grand Pan 
Penguin is way, way off. Do you think he 
could find us here? Does he know about 
me?” 

Uncle Walrus snorted. “The Grand 
Pan Penguin knows about every penguin 
in the whole wide world. Way down in 
the old, cold Antarctic he sits alone on 
the highest peak, with a throne of ice 
and an emerald scepter and a crown that 
sparkles with all the colors in the world. 
But he doesn’t look at it. He just shoves 
it back and thinks. He thinks about me 
and he thinks about you and every pen- 
guin alive. He thinks hard and he thinks 
long. All the year round he thinks until 
December 24th. Then he does something 
about it.” 

“What does he do?” asked Peterkin. 

“Well, he straightens his crown and 
picks up his scepter and he calls for his 
gold and green seaplane. It is ready for 
him, packed full of things penguins like, 
and off he goes. To good penguins he 
brings juicy shrimps and sardines, fine 
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feathers and smooth pebbles for their nests, 
whatever they want most in the world. Every- 
one who has been mean wakes up the next 
day to find a little sharp, black rock in his 
bed, just to show the Grand Pan Penguin 
knows what has been going on.” 

“How does he know?” asked Petunia. 

“Oh, the winds tell him, big winds and 
little winds. They blow here and they blow 
there and sooner or later they blow by his 
throne in the old, cold Antarctic and tell him 
all they have seen.” 

“But maybe,” said Peterkin, “the winds 
might tell him different things about the 
same penguin. One could blow by when the 
penguin was doing something bad and 
another could come when this penguin was 
helping his sister.” 

“Yes, it could,” said Uncle Walrus. “That 
is just why the Grand Pan Penguin thinks so 
long. He is very old and very wise, but even 
so it takes a lot of thinking. I suppose he 
might make a mistake, but I’ve been watch- 
ing it years and years and there’s not a case 
in penguin history yet. That’s why the 
penguins have such a happy feast the next 
day. The good ones bring loads of things for 
the feast. The bad ones feel better because 
they knew they had been bad and now they 
have the black rock, the worst is over, and 
they are ready for a fresh start. So they are 
asked to the feast to celebrate that.” 





It was a strange Christmas Eve for Judy 
and Tim, with Mother in the hospital and 
Daddy staying with her. Aunt Meg was as nice 
as could be, but nothing was quite the same, 
without Mother and Daddy. So Tim and Judy 
just sat and stared out the window. 

“Look here, chicks,” said Aunt Meg briskly. 
“I need your help. Your Daddy just called. 
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Your Mother is much better, and he is on his 
way home. Don’t you think it would be nice 
if you had the tree all trimmed for him when 
he gets here?” 

“You mean do it all ourselves?” asked Tim. 
“Swell!” 

“Mom’s better!” sang Judy, over and over. 

Then they helped Aunt Meg bring down 
all the big boxes of ornaments. And ever so 
carefully they lifted out the bright, thin 
glass balls and the twinkly stars and the bells 
and the horns and spangly chains. 

They were so busy that they did not hear 
the car turn in the drive. But suddenly the 
door burst open, and there stood Daddy. 

“Hi, young ones!” he called out. “Come 
and get the Christmas hugs Mother sent.” 

They came on the run. 

“Now, how goes it?” Daddy asked. 

“Oh, fine, Daddy!” cried Judy and Tim. 
“Isn’t this a lovely Christmas Eve?” 


Next Month 


PauL ANNIXTER has written a fine story of 
animal courage and adventure in the high 
Sierras. You'll like Kurt Wiese’s pictures, too 
. . » Most fire engines I’ve seen are red, but 
Mort Cornin’s GREEN Fire ENGINE is a lot 
more useful .. . Climb on board a Mississippi 
river boat in THE Gazinc GLose, by MABEL 
LeicH Hunt... GLEN Rounps’ talkative hero, 
SoaPpy, gets very wet . . . PINO AND PAINT, 
written and illustrated by Dan Noonan, is a 
western tale of a boy and his horse . . . Have 
you ever seen a living snowman? THE MERRY 
Mice show how to make one. . . Next year, 
look especially for the exciting new How-To- 
Draw articles by Katharine Gibson, and Ellis 
Credle’s serial of adventure in a Carolina 
swamp. Herbert discovers a new formula with 
his chemistry set. And there’s another Glen 
Rounds story, WHITEY AND THE RUSTLERS. 
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By WILLIAM DANA STREET 


Guat GRUMMER was a very bad giant. 
He never kept Christmas. 

Sometimes on Christmas day he would 
sit all day in his huge castle, eating 
pickles and drinking vinegar. Christmas 
was a very sour day for Giant Grummer. 
Just to think of so many people being 
happy gave him a headache. 

He was a very bad giant! 

Sometimes on Christmas Eve Giant 
Grummer and his retainers would go 
over to the neighboring village and sit 
on top of the chimneys so that Santa 
Claus could not go down them to give 
his presents to the boys and girls. 

Sometimes he would even chase Santa 
Claus and his reindeer all over the roofs 
of the village and drive them far away. 

The reindeer did not like Giant 
Grummer. His clothes smelt of lim- 
burger cheese and it made Donner and 
Blitzen sick. Then Santa Claus would 
have to stop and get each of them a cup 
of hot water with a little soda in it. 
When they felt better he would drive 
on again. 
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GRUMMER'S 
CHRISTMAS 





Illustrated by TIBOR GERGELY 


Giant Grummer lived in a huge castle 
all made of limburger cheese! Now lim- 
burger cheese smells the strongest of all 
the cheeses. No one in the village could 
come within a mile of the castle with- 
out being overcome. 

But Giant Grummer loved limburger 
cheese! He loved it so much that he 
kept eating away great chunks of the 
castle towers and walls. He had to have 
workmen busy all the time making re- 
pairs. He was a very bad giant! 

One Christmas, Giant Grummer was 
worse than he had ever been before. He 
said that he was going over to the village 
on Christmas Eve after Santa Claus had 
been there and reach his long arm down 
every chimney. He said he was going to 
grab all the stockings around the fire- 
places with all of the presents in them! 
All of the dolls, all of the toys and all of 
the candy! 

Then he was going to carry them over 
to his castle, spread them out on the 
floor, and stamp on them until they were 
all broken to pieces. Giant Grummer 
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was a very bad giant. 

The villagers were 
terribly worried 
when they heard this. 
Some said, “We will 
have to keep Christ- 
mas on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day.” 

Others said, “No, 
the Fourth of July 
will be better.” 

But the children 
said, “Santa Claus 
comes only on De- 
cember 25 and that 
is the only really 
truly Christmas Day.” 

That settled it, but what should they 
do? 

Now there was a prince in the village 
and his name was Topsy Turvy! He was 
only a little boy, but he was not at all 
afraid of the giant, nor of his castle all 
made of limburger cheese. For ‘Topsy 
had found out how he could go right in- 
to the castle and have a lot of fun there 
playing tricks on the giant. 

He had found out that if he turned his 
nose around upside down and left it that 
way, everything smelt just the opposite 
from what it usually did. Cologne smelt 
like castor oil and limburger cheese 
smelt like cookies and gingerbread. 

When Topsy heard that Giant Grum- 
mer was going to steal all of the chil- 
dren’s Christmas presents, he went right 
to the telephone and called up Santa 
Claus. 

They had a long talk together and 
made a wonderful plan. You shall hear 
how it all worked out. ‘ 

Now Giant Grummer had never hung 
up his stocking at Christmas! Not even 
when he was a little boy! His mother 
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had told him that she didn’t believe in 
Santa Claus. 

But the fact was that Santa Claus 
knew that the smell of Limburger Castle 
would make his reindeer deathly sick. 
So he never tried to go there. 

First of all then, Giant Grummer re- 
ceived a very nice letter from Santa 
Claus. It said: 
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“Ho! Ho!” said Giant Grummer, 
when he received this nice letter from 
Santa Claus. “Ho! Ho! I'll fool old 
Santa Claus. I'll hang up my biggest 
stocking and I[’ll watch him fill it. Then 
I'll dump the presents all on the floor. 
And I'll still have time to go over to the 
village and snatch all of the children’s 
presents.”” And he rubbed his hands and 
stamped his feet. 

Giant Grummer was a very bad giant. 

So on Christmas Eve all the giants 
came into the big living room of the 
castle to hang up their stockings in front 
of the fireplace. 

Giant Grummer took a nail and ham- 
mer and hung up his stocking. What a 
big stocking it was! It was all made of 
red flannel. It was so big that Topsy 
could hide in it if he wanted to. 
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Then Duke Gorgonzola hung up his 
stocking. It was made out of two steamer 
rugs. Then Baron Roquefort hung up 
his stocking. It was made out of stair 
carpet. And then Lord Edam hung— 
No! He never wore any stockings. So he 
hung up his stocking cap. 

Then they all went to bed and lay 
very still. They tried to stay awake and 
watch for Santa Claus. But the first 
thing you knew they fell fast asleep and 
never saw Santa Claus at all. 

At midnight, Prince Topsy Turvy 
met Santa Claus on the lawn in front of 
the palace in the village. How fine Santa 
Claus looked in his red suit with his 
sleigh and his eight reindeer! 

“But how shall we ever dare to drive 
to Limburger Castle?” asked Santa 


~ Claus. 


“I'll show you,” Topsy answered. 

Then he turned Santa’s nose upside 
down! And they both turned around 
the noses of all the eight reindeer! 

When they were all ready, Topsy 
jumped into the sleigh with Santa Claus 
and they started for the castle of Giant 
Grummer. 
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Faster and faster 
they went! For now 
Limburger Castle 
smelt like cookies 
and gingerbread; and 
Donner and Blitzen , 
and all the other 
reindeer were very 
fond of cookies and 
gingerbread. 

On they went, 
right up onto the 
roof of the castle. 

Down the chim- 
ney went Santa 
Claus! 

Down the chimney went Topsy right 
after him! 

Down the chimney went the eight 
reindeer! 

They thought they were going to find 
cookies and gingerbread! 

When Santa Claus saw the huge 
stockings, he drew a long breath. But at 
once he began to try to fill them. 

First he put into each stocking a real 
live automobile, not just a toy one. 

Then he put in big tin horns, as big 
as a barrel! 

And then a whole lot of candy and 
cookies and gingerbread! 

Then last of all Santa Claus pulled 
out of his pack a great many round, red 
cheeses. 

They were made of the very oldest 
and strongest-smelling limburger cheese. 
They were just awful! Topsy had to 
turn his nose around twice. Santa Claus 
had to turn his nose around twice. 
Donner and Blitzen and all of the other 
reindeer had to have their noses turned 
around twice. 

Santa Claus put four of these big 
cheeses on top of each of the stockings. 
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Then he and the eight reindeer went up 
the chimney and drove away to fill stock- 
ings in the village. 

But Prince Topsy Turvy hid behind 
the big clock on the mantelpiece. 

Soon it was morning. But even before 
daylight Giant Grummer and his re- 
tainers were trooping into the room to 
look at their stockings. 

Topsy made his voice big, just like 
the giants’: ‘Stop! Don’t dare touch your 
stocking or it will bite you!” 

Giant Grummer and his retainers 
looked at each other in amazement. 
“Where does that voice come from?” 
they wondered. 

“Will you promise to be good all 
day?” cried Topsy. They looked around 
for the voice. 

They very much wanted to look into 
their stockings, but they were afraid. 
Suppose the stocking really should bite 
them. They had had mosquitoes bite 
them. They had had dogs bite them. But 
they had never had a stocking bite them. 
It must be horrible! 

“Will you promise to be good all 
day?” ‘Topsy repeated. 
They all promised. 
“Then you may 
look into your stock- 

ings,’’ said Topsy. 








But as soon as Giant Grummer found 
the big cheeses, he did not look for any- 
thing else. He just sat down on the floor 
and began to eat them. They tasted 
nicer to him than any candy or even 
than chocolate ice cream! 

He took one big bite and his smile 
was as big as a dinner plate. He took 
another bite and his smile was as big as 
a platter. He took a third bite and the 
cheese was all gone! 

He ate up two whole cheeses. But 
when he tried to eat the third, he could 
not go on. He was just too full. 

His eyes began to close. 

Soon he was fast asleep. 

Giant Grummer slept all through 
Christmas morning! 

He slept all through Christmas after- 
noon! He slept all through Christmas 
evening! And that is the reason why 
Giant Grummer was good all day 
Christmas. 

He was sound asleep all day long! 

And the boys and girls in the village 
found their stockings full of Christmas 
gifts. 
Giant Grummer 
_ likes cheese 
better than 
anything— 

even ice 
cream. 
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GETTING WINGS 


By WILFRID BRONSON 


We are all so used to airplanes that 
we take them for granted. We forget 
how many changes had to be made in 
their design and their motors before 
the fine flying planes of today were 
built. The very first plane to leave the 
ground was only a glider with no power 
of its own. 

We take the birds and bats for grant- 
ed too. But their ancestors couldn’t fly 
either. They had no wings. Then, ages 
and ages ago, changes came in the de- 
sign of these creatures, fitting them to 
fly. Not all at once. Probably, like our- 
selves, the ancestors of birds and bats 
could only glide at first. Possibly extra 
skin grew on the bat ancestors’ sides, 
and they could glide as “flying squir- 
rels” do today. The ancestors of birds 
began to glide when their scales grew 
more and more like feathers. 

But for power to do real flying they 
needed wings to flap; and to get wings 
they gave up the use of their fingers. 
The bat ancestors’ fingers grew longer 
and longer to brace the webs of skin be- 
tween them, which grew wider and 
wider. The bird ancestors’ fingers did 
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the opposite. They shrank all together, 
forming a firm base for flying feathers. 
Using feathers instead of webs, the bird 
kept its legs free for running, jumping 
etc. But the poor bat had to have his 
webs attached behind to his legs. So on 
the ground he can only creep, the webs 
getting in his way like an oversized 
bathrobe. 

You and I not only have free hands 
and feet, we can fly also. But we must 
get into a machine to do it. Which 
would you rather be—an aviator, a bird, 
or a bat? 
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PRESENTS FOR MOTERNEAR 


By ROBIN PALMER 


“WE'VE DONE a pretty good job if you 
ask me,” said Dick. He was standing on 
the footboard of his bed, and his neck 
was bent forward as the back of his 
head pressed against the low ceiling. 
“Now if you two will haul the empty 
trunks into the attic, my room will be 
shipshape.” 

“You just hop down and do some 
hauling yourself, Mr. Bossy,” his sister 
Barbara retorted. “Andy’s too little to 
help.” 

“I don’t want to move the trunks 
anyway,’ Andy said, scrambling into 
one as he spoke. “It’s more fun to have 
them right here. Come and play Jack- 
in-the-box.” 

Barbara hesitated. The idea of shut- 
ting herself into a trunk appealed 
strongly to her even if she was nine 
years old. She had lived so long in the 
same city apartment that having trunks 
around at all was a novelty full of ro- 
mantic possibilities. On the other hand, 
as the only girl in the Calloway family, 
she felt responsible. She pushed a 
strand of straight dark hair out of her 
eyes and moved slowly toward the other 
trunk, 

“Well, we'll have to get them out of 
here soon,” she replied. “You know 
Mother wants the house in order before 
Christmas,” 

“Oh, it’s days and days till Christ- 
mas,” Andy said cheerfully, and pulled 
the lid down over himself. 

At that moment his brother lost his 
balance and toppled backwards on the 
bed in a fashion most disastrous to the 
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Illustrated by SANDRA JAMES 


springs. ‘““Not so many days at that,” he 
remarked, as casually as if he were still 
in the same position. ‘“‘Has anybody got 
a present for Mother yet?” 


“Not I,” Barbara answered. “I’ve 


thought about it for weeks. The beads I 
gave her last year went to a church fair. 
I kept track of them. Mother’s such a 
problem!” 
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“She certainly is,” Dick agreed. ‘I 
wish we could club together and get her 
a good present—something she would 
really want to keep.” 

“She'd keep it, I think, if she remem- 
bered we gave it to her,” said Barbara, 
“but by March or April she has com- 
pletely forgotten. Once I saw her look- 
ing at some of our presents and mutter- 
ing: ‘Where on earth did this truck 
come from?’ Of course I didn’t tell her 
when she called them truck like that.” 

“What did she do with them?” asked 
Dick. 
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“Oh, that time they went to the Sal- 
vation Army.” Barbara sat down on the 
edge of the second trunk. “You know 
the real trouble,” she went on, “the 
real trouble is that we get her what we 
like ourselves. When she and Daddy 
get us a present, they think about what 
we like and what we want, so of course 
we're pleased. Do you think we have 
ever given Mother anything she was ex- 
cited about the way I was over my 
skates last year?” 

No one answered. 

“Well, I don’t,” Barbara went on, 
“and I’m certain if we get her some- 
thing that’s important to her she'll keep 
2" 

Dick bounced off the bed. ““Why, it’s 
a cinch!” he cried. ‘““We just have to ask 
her what she wants.” 

Barbara shook her head violently. 
“No good—I tried that. She said this 
old farmhouse was the best Christmas 
present she could have. She has always 
wanted to live in the country.” 

“But it’s not a surprise,” said Dick, 
“and it belongs to all of us, really. And 
besides, we didn’t give it to her.” 

“I know,” Barbara agreed. “We'll 
have to get her something else, of 
course, but it’s no use asking her about 
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it. 

The Jack-in-the-box popped its head 
out of the trunk. “I know what she 
wants,” it said smugly, and then retired 
again. 

In an instant brother and sister were 
pulling at the lid. “Come out of there,” 
commanded Dick. 

‘How do you know?” asked Barbara. 

Andy’s round little face grinned up 
at her like an imp. “I heard her say so.”’ 

“When? What did she say?’ Dick 
wanted to know. 
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“It was the day she and Daddy bought 
the house,” Andy began. ‘She said there 
was a lot of land around, even room 
enough to keep chickens and have our 
own fresh eggs.” 

“That’s right,’ Barbara agreed. ‘In 
the city she always wished the eggs were 
fresher so that she could make a souffle 
that stayed up.” 

Dick beamed. Seldom had a present 
been so close to his own heart. “It’s per- 
fect,” he said. ‘““There’s a sign up the 
road that says Eggs for Sale. Let’s go 
right away and see if they'd sell us three 
chickens, one from each of us. And then 
I'll build a coop. Come on.” 

The idea appealed to everyone. Even 
Andy abandoned the trunk and began 
the usual wrestling match with his 
snowsuit and galoshes. Andy was almost 
six and well able to handle these things 
himself; but it couldn’t be done all in 
a minute, as his brother and sister well 
knew. On this occasion they each took 
a leg to speed up the process, and in a 
remarkably short time they arrived, all 
red-cheeked and breathless, at the farm- 
house door. 

It was opened by a large woman with 
gray hair which she meant to wear high 
on her head, but a few stray wisps hung 
down beside her round, good-natured 
face. ‘‘Hello,”’ she greeted them. ‘Come 
right in.” She smiled especially at Andy, 
who was sniffing the warm fragrance of 
the kitchen. ‘You're the new city folks 
from down the road, I guess.” 

“Yes,” Dick replied. He felt that, as 
the eldest, he should be the spokesman. 
“We came to ask about chickens. Do 
you sell them?” ‘ 

“Indeed we do, if you don’t want ‘em 
in too much of a hurry.” 

“Oh, we don’t want them till the 
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“You're the new city folks?’ 


night before Christmas,” said Dick. 
“We'd like three.” 

“If they aren’t too expensive,” put in 
Barbara cautiously. 

“I suppose you want ’em dressed,” 
the woman remarked. 

Andy burst out laughing. “Dressed?” 
he repeated. ‘““You don’t dress them, do 
your” 

The farmer’s wife laughed, too. ‘Not 
in a shirt and pants,” she said. “I pluck 
‘em and clean ‘em for roasting, if your 
mother can’t do it.” 

The children interrupted in horror. 
“Oh, NO!” they cried. 

“We want them alive,” Dick ex- 
plained, “for a present, you know. 
We're so anxious to give Mother what 
she really wants for Christmas.” 

“And is she especially fond of chick- 
ens?” 

“Well, she likes fresh eggs,” Barbara 
said, “‘and we do want to give her a 
present she can’t throw away.” 

“Something to remember us by,” An- 
dy put in. ; 
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The woman was very much interest- 
ed. She asked a number of questions, 
and before long Dick was counting out 
their pooled resources on the kitchen 
table. 

“It’s not enough,” he grunted, “not 
nearly. We ought to give her three, you 
know.” 

“We've got some days to get the rest 
of the money,” Andy said. 

His brother gave him a withering 
look. “If you think we can scrape up 
another two-fifty by Christmas, you're 
wacky,” he replied. ‘Then an idea struck 
him. “I don’t suppose,” he said to the 
farmer’s wife, “you ever sell them on 
the installment plan.” 

She burst out laughing. “Well, I 
never have,” she answered, ‘‘but I might 
if your credit is good.” 

“We get allowances every week,’ 
Dick explained. “Have you a pencil and 
paper handy?” 

He sat himself down at the table. An- 
dy and Barbara hung over his shoulders, 
but he waved them back. “Let me at- 
tend to this,” he said. “I'll read it to you 
when it’s done.’’ After much scowling 
and pencil chewing, he began to write. 

“Now,” he said at last, and he spoke 
rather proudly, “listen to this: 





WE AGREE TO PAY THE 
BALANCE BY THE WEEK 
5O0¢ EvERY MONDAY 
AND iF SOMETHING 

HAPPENS THAT WE 
CAN'T PAY WE AGREE 
TO WORK OW SATURDAYS 


DOING ANY FARM JoBs 
YOU WANT TILL WE 
EARN ALL: THE MONEY. 
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‘““That’s all I need,” said the farmer’s 
wife. “I could trust anyone who drew 
up a paper like that.” 

So the matter was settled, and it was 
not until the day before Christmas that 
things really began to happen. At first 
it seemed as if there would never be an 
opportunity to bring the chickens home 
unobserved. After all, there are few 
presents so difficult to conceal as full- 
grown chickens, with their unmistak- 
able voices and their tendency to excite 
themselves over trifles. It was fortunate 
for the children that in the late after- 
noon Mother remembered something 
she had to get at the village. She and 
Daddy set out in the car, leaving Dick 
in charge of the household. 

“Come on,” he said to the others. 
‘““There’s not a minute to lose. We not 
only have to get those chickens home, 
we have to get them to sleep before 
Mother comes back.” 

The chickens were waiting for them 
in the farm kitchen, one white hen, one 
speckled hen, and a fine large rooster 
with glossy black feathers and a very red 
comb. Dick immediately picked up the 
rooster, and the three of them started 
down the road, each with a chicken 
clasped in his arms. 

On the way Dick had a brilliant idea. 
“Let’s name them for ourselves,” he 
said. “Then Mother can’t possibly for- 
get that we gave them to her.” 

His sister was delighted and immedi- 
ately addressed the white hen she was 
carrying. “Hello, Barbara,” she said. 

But Andy stopped in the middle of 
the road. ‘I want to go back and change 
mine,” he announced. 

“Why?” asked the others. 

“Because it’s a girl. You can’t call a 
girl chicken Andy.” 
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They all stood still to consider this 
difficulty. 

“Names don’t really make any differ- 
ence with chickens,” Dick remarked. 
“You can call them whatever you like.” 

“All right then, give me yours,’’ said 
his brother. ‘““We’ll call the speckled hen 
Dick.” 

“Don’t be silly. I’m the oldest so I 
get the biggest chicken. Besides, I’ve 
already named him for myself.” 

At that- moment the speckled hen 
leapt out of Andy’s arms. 

“Catch her. Catch her!” shouted Dick 
and Barbara. 

They didn’t dare to join the chase for 
fear of losing their own chickens, but 
they gave directions loud and fast. 

Back and forth went the hen in the 
usual scatterbrained fashion of her kind. 
Every time Andy drew close enough to 
reach out for her tail feathers, she gave 
a screech, sprang into the air, and ran 
in the opposite direction. She went this 
way and that without getting anywhere, 
and all the time she clucked to herself, 
ending in a loud squawk when she 
thought Andy was getting too close. 

“Cluck, cluck, cluck, cluck, 
SQUAWK!” she cried. “Cluck, cluck, 
cluck, cluck, SQUAWK!” 

Andy was too much out of breath to 
make a sound himself. It was beginning 
to get dark and there was no time to 
lose. Meanwhile Dick had managed to 
pull a piece of string from his pocket 
and tie the rooster’s legs together. 
“Here,” he called to Andy. “You hold 
this one while I take a turn.” 
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His brother was glad enough to rest, 
but just as Dick took over the chase, 
headlights appeared in the distance. 

“Look out,” cried Barbara. “Hide. 
Maybe it’s Daddy and Mother.” She 
scrambled into the bushes that grew 
thickly alongside the road, and Andy 
followed her. 

Dick paused for a moment. The car 
was still quite far off and was approach- 
ing slowly. There was still plenty of 
time. Then he looked at the hen. She 
was probably as tired as Andy. At any 
rate, she had taken advantage of the 
moment’s peace, and was walking slow- 
ly right past him. Dick bent over quiet- 
ly and picked her up. It was as easy as 
could be. Then he joined his brother 
and sister in the bushes and they all 
crouched down as the car went by. 
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“It wasn’t Daddy,’ Barbara said, “but 
we had better hurry home anyway.” 

No one spoke again until all six, in- 
cluding the chickens, were safe in Dick’s 
bedroom. They had chosen that hiding 
place because the coop was still unfin- 
ished, and the room was at the far end 
of the house, where a few unusual 
noises might pass unnoticed. 

“Whew!” said Barbara, placing her 
hen to roost on the back of a chair. “I’m 
glad that’s over.” 


| 
Si i 
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‘We must slip out quietly, one at a 
time, and leave them in the dark,” whis- 
pered Dick. “Then they'll quiet down.” 

“Wait a sec,” Barbara whispered 
back. “We haven’t settled about the 
names. Why don’t we call the speckled 
hen Ann? Lots of girls are named for 
their fathers that way, and I’m sure a 
hen named Ann would always remind 
mother of Andy.” 

The youngest member of the family 
grunted his assent. “I don’t mind,” he 
answered glumly. “That old rooster bit 
me when I was carrying him.” 
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VERY EARLY CHRISTMAS MORNING, while 
it was still pitch dark outside, Mrs. Cal- 
loway woke up. At first she lay with her 
eyes shut, thinking how nice it was to 
live in the country and hear the cocks 
crowing. Then she sat bolt upright in 
bed. 

“Jim,” she cried. ““There’s a rooster 
in the house!”’ 

“Don’t be silly,” her husband mut- 
tered drowsily. 

“Listen,’’ commanded Mrs. Calloway. 

There it was again. COCK-A-DOO- 
DLE-DOO, fairly close by, certainly 
under the same roof. 

“Oh, well,” Mr. Calloway said, ‘the 
windows are open, and a rooster prob- 
ably flew in. It can’t do any harm. Leave 
it alone till morning.” 

“I don’t like the idea of their flying 
in like that,” his wife replied. “Does it 
often happen on farms, I wonder? Oh 
dear, it’s wakened the children.” 

There was confusion in the hall out- 
side—giggles, squawks, and scampering 
feet, and then: “Merry Christmas!” 
shouted three hearty voices. 
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The bedroom door was pushed open, 
and the children came in, stumbling in 
the darkness. Andy reached his mother’s 
bed first and dropped the speckled hen 
right on top of her. 

Mrs. Calloway screamed. She could 
not see the hen, and it gave her a very 
strange sensation as it landed in the 
middle of her and then hopped off 
again. “Help!” she cried. ‘““What is it?”’ 

At that moment Dick and Barbara 
delivered their gifts. The bed seemed 
full of queer creatures. 

“Oh, make a light,” moaned Mrs. 
Calloway. “Please make a light.” 

Her husband had been groping for 
the switch and suddenly he -found it. 
Everyone blinked. 

“CHICKENS!” gasped Mrs. 
way. 

The children wondered whether she 
was pleased. They stood quite still, 
feeling awkward and somewhat wor- 
ried. Then suddenly both Father and 
Mother began to laugh. They laughed 
so hard that the children joined in, 


Callo- 


although they weren't quite sure what 
the joke was. 

“Aren’t they beautiful chickens?” 
asked Andy, when the merriment had 
subsided. “You know you said you 
wanted them. We named them for our- 
selves so you'd have something to re- 
member us by, only the speckled hen is 
Ann instead of Andy, because of being 
a girl.” 

That made Mrs. Calloway laugh 
more heartily than ever. 

“You are pleased, aren’t you, Mum- 
my?” asked Barbara. ‘Dick is making a 
coop, and you know how you like fresh 
eggs. You won't give them away, will 
you?” 

Mrs. Calloway shook her head. “I 
certainly won't,” she said. “I'll keep 
them until they are old and feeble, and 
what’s more, I shall never, never forget 
their names.” 

Andy clapped his hands. “I always 
knew Christmas in the country would 
be wonderful,” he said. ““Let’s go down 


and look at the stockings.” 
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= MERRY MICE 


by Marion Holland 
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THE AMBITIOUS RABBIT 





T HE Rassir, Ableegumooch, lived 
with his grandmother. Though his 
household was small, he found it no 
easy matter to provide for it, especially 
in winter. 

Running through the forest one 
very cold day, the Rabbit suddenly 
came upon a solitary wigwam. He found 
it was the home of a man of the Otter 
tribe. He looked with wonder, for the 
Otter’s lodge was on the bank of a river, 
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and from his door a smooth road of ice 
ran down the bank to the water. 

“What a fine thing that is!” said the 
Rabbit. 

As soon as he entered the home 
of Keoonik, the Otter, he was made 
welcome. An old woman who lived with 
the Otter was directed to get out the 
cooking pots and stir the fire. 


- a‘ 
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The Otter then took up the hooks on 
which he was in the habit of stringing 
fish when he caught them and went out 
to fetch dinner. Placing himself at the 
top of the smooth path that led to the 
river, he coasted down easily until he 
reached the water. In he plunged, and 
soon returned with a beautiful store of 
eels. So thick and warm was his coat 
that the cold water ran off it and the 
Otter hardly felt a drop. The eels were 
soon in the pot and a delicious meal 
awaited them. , 

‘““My sakes!” exclaimed the Rabbit. 
“If that isn’t an easy 
way of getting a liv- 
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“But,” said old Grandmother Rab- 
bit, “what am I to cook?” 

“I will see to that!” answered the 
Rabbit. He made a stick on which to 
string eels and went out to the top of 
the slide. Now he would show the Ot- 
ter how easily he could do it! But alas! 
He hitched and swooped; he caught 
and stuck and jumped till he reached 
the water into which he plunged. 

But fishing was not his trade. The 
water was so cold it took away his 
breath. It soaked his fur and dragged 
him down. He struggled and was al- 
most drowned. 

“What on earth 
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it as well as the : ae them by the fireplace, I said the Otter in 
i \, anging in a row, ". 
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Otter? I can! Of i Limp and lean and lonely, : sentneenens. 
course I can!” At i Straight, from top to toe. ) I suppose he 
once he invited his jj i) has seen someone 
host to be his guest i) We find them by the fireplace, i} else do this and 
; “, Still hanging in a row, apes : 
on the third day \ But oh, how changed and lumpy now, uN thinks he can do it, 
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the lake.” stick.”’ 


She agreed, and the Rabbit selected 
a place like that of his friend, the Otter. 
As soon as the house was built, he began 
to make a slide. The weather was freez- 
ing cold, and as he poured water along 
the bank, a road of solid ice was soon 
finished. He could hardly wait until the 
next day to coast down it like the Otter. 

The following noon, according to 
plan, his expected guest came. The 
Rabbit gravely told his grandmother to 


get out the cooking pots and stir up the 
fire. 
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Shivering with cold and more than 
half dead, poor Rabbit crawled out 
of the water, his whiskers heavy with 
icicles. He limped into the lodge, where 
he had to be nursed for some time be- 
fore he got over his experiences. 

Meanwhile, the Otter plunged in and 
soon returned with a good load of eels. 
But so disgusted was he at the silly 
Rabbit, who tried to do what was clearly 
beyond him, that the Otter went home 
without so much as tasting the meal. 

After his recovery, the Rabbit went 
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again for a walk in the forest. He came 
to a wigwam filled with young women 
with bright red head-dresses. ‘They hap- 


pened to be a party of the Antawaas, or. 


yellow woodpeckers. He entered the 
hut and was greeted most politely. 

One young woman rose to do the 
honors by preparing a meal for the 
stranger. She took a small dish and held 
it against the side of a large elm tree. 
By the use of a suitable picklike instru- 
ment, she soon succeeded in filling her 
dish. The food was cooked in no time, 
and it tasted delicious. 

“Ah,” thought the Rabbit, “what is 
to hinder me from doing the same? 
Come over,” he said, ‘‘and dine with me 
the day after tomorrow.” 

The invitation was accepted. The 
guests arrived at the appointed time 
and the Rabbit began to act the wood- 
pecker. He took up the end of an eel- 
spear, adjusted it to his head, shinnied 
up a tall tree, and began digging. Be- 
fore long, he, too, had a red cap, for his 
head was sore and bleeding; but he got 
no food. 

The pretty Woodpecker looked on 
and laughed. “Pray, what is he doing 





His head was sore. 
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The food was cooked in no time. 


up there?” she whispered to the old 
grandmother. 

“Oh, trying to do what he has seen 
someone else succeed in doing, I sup- 
pose,” answered the grandmother. 

“Come down, come down,” called 
the Woodpecker, “and give me your 
dish.” 

Dizzy with his efforts, the Rabbit 
handed her the empty dish. It was soon 
full and the dinner cooked. 

The Rabbit had learned little from 
all this. For next he tried to play the 
part of the Bear. Entering the tent of 
his neighbor one day, he was pleasantly 
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The old pine was full of honey. 


welcomed. The Bear then went to a hol- 
low log which he knew to be full of 
honey, but from which the bees had 
long since swarmed. They had been 
driven away by the smoke of a camp- 
fire. Soon the Bear returned with a roll 
of birch bark filled with delicious sweet- 
ness. 

“Ah,” said the Rabbit, “how simple 
it is to be a Bear!’’ And he determined 
to try. The Bear eagerly accepted the 
Rabbit's invitation to come to dinner 
the next day. 

When the time came, the Rabbit 
said to the grandmother, “Get out the 
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birch-bark plates, for we have a guest.” 

“But what shall we put on them?” 
she asked. 

“I will soon see to that,” answered 
the Rabbit. 

He hopped over to an old pine in 
which there was a large opening. He 
put his paw in the hole where he had 
sniffed the pleasant odor of warm honey. 
Instantly a cloud of angry bees buzzed 
about him, stinging his tender nose and 
even piercing through his soft fur. 
When the Bear heard the Rabbit’s 
squeals, he said, ““What on earth is that 
fellow up to?” 

“Oh, doing what he has seen some- 
one else do, I suppose,” answered the 
grandmother. 

With that, the Bear went to the hol- 
low log and soon returned with honey 
enough for all. But what a sad sight 
was the Rabbit! He sat upon his 
haunches clasping his little front paws 
in pain, while a cap of mud dripped 
over his face and into his eyes. 

From then on, it has been noticed, 
the Rabbit of the forest has been con- 
tent to live on tender leaves, roots, and 
berries. 





He wore a cap of mud. 
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THE BOASTFUL COWBOY 
= SE 


By Glen Rounds 

















““Now I never did fight no bulls,’ says Soapy, 
“but I’ve seen it done and there's nothing to it. 


Think I'll jest step down in there an‘ do me a 





little bull fightin’!’’ The cowboys holler, “You 


stay outa there, Soapy! You ain‘t no bullfighter!“ 











Soapy and the rest of the Turkey Track cow- “Oh, I'll not hurt him,” says Soapy. ‘I'll jest 
‘ boys were hanging over the corral fence looking give you a little exhibition t’ show you how bull 
at a big Texas Longhorn inside. “Lookit them fightin’s done. There's nothing to it!’’ 


horns!’ says Gopher Baldwin. “Sharp as needles 


an’ ten foot across!’ 








“As mean a lookin’ crittur as | over see!” 


agrees Bearpaw Bagley. “Lookit him roll his eyes 
an’ paw up th’ dirt an’ beller! He’s lookin’ fer 
trouble.” 
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Every time the steer charged Soapy waved the 


scarf hopefully, until he saw the steer was pay- 


ing no attention to it, then he jumped. “I don’t 
understand it!’ he hollered. ‘‘He should be dis- 


tracted!“ 





So he takes his red neck scarf for a cape, and 
steps briskly down into the corral. ““Watch close 
how | distract him to one side with the handker- 


chief when he charges,” he says. 





The cowboys finally chased the steer away and 
rescued Soapy. He wasn’t hurt much, just bruised 
and ragged. “That steer’s from some far-off 
place, surely,” he said. “He simply doesn’t know 


the rules!’ 





The steer snorted, pawed up the dust, and 
charged. Soapy briskly waved the scarf to one 
side, but the steer ignored it and came straight 


on. At the last minute Soapy had to jump for his 
life! 
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= + . ‘ On Christmas Eve while hamlets sleep 
\ Decorations by aad 
nN FLAVIA GAG w w The wild bees wake and sing, ¢* 3 
ot Above the frosty fields they sweep. i: 





To praise a newborn King . . . ay |” 
But none except the pure of heart, - 
With insight where to go, 

> 
But none except the pure of heart ei 


may know. > ee ° 



































On Christmas, at the quiet hours, 
The valley and the hill 
Turn blue with hosts of starry flowers 
That out of heaven spill wae 
But none except the pure of heart, 
With eyes of clarity, 
But none except the pure of heart 
may see. 
. + 
° a Y é On Christmas Eve at twelve o'clock 
@ The cattle kneel to pray, 
2 + P= And lamb and ox and crowing cock 
+ 3. S$ Have human words to say... 
; *: Ee « © But none except the pure of heart, 
an & ; Who have an inner ear, 
oe ~ € But none except the pure of heart 
may hear. 











TO SEA 


Written and Illustrated 
by HARVEY K. FULLER 


‘THe Story So Far: Manuel had always 
wanted to go to sea on the dragger boat 
Magellan with his uncle Jon, but had 
aiways been told he was too young. 
When the Magellan was lost in a gale, 
though, Manuel decided to stow away 
on the Serafina to look for Jon. 


Part [wo 


In the pale light of morning the fish- 
ing boat Serafina plunged through a 
choppy sea, heading for her home port 
of Seahaven. Her engine forced smoke 
out of the tin funnel in gusty chugs and 
a three-cornered sail strained at the fore- 
mast to steady her. Gloucester was al- 
ready far behind, and the coast was only 
a dim blur lying low along the horizon. 

Cap’n Miguel Silva, the skipper, stood 
in his vessel’s little pilot house, steering. 
Beneath bushy black eyebrows his keen 
gray eyes squinted out at the clearing 
skies ahead. Forward on the deck, two 
of his crew—short, stocky young Tony 
Corea and lean-faced Sebastian Domin- 
gos—were bent over a drag-net, mend- 
ing torn spots with big shuttles and 
twine. The other man, who was cook, 
was below in the foc’sle. 

‘Hey, Sebastian!”’ Cap’n Silva called, 
sticking his head out of the wheelhouse 
doorway. “‘Engine’s knockin’ some. Go, 
down an’ see if it needs some oil!”’ 

Obediently, Sebastian hurried aft. 
Suddenly they heard a shout. A moment 
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MANUEL GOES 





later Sebastian reappeared. He was pull- 
ing someone out of the engine-room 
hatchway—a boy! 

‘“Look-a what I have find!” Sebastian 
waved his hands excitedly at Manuel. 
“This boy, he was-a hide by the en- 
gine!”’ 


“Sufferin’ monkfish— a stowaway!” 
the skipper exploded. “How in blazes— 
when did he get aboard?” 

‘“Uh— it was last night, sir!” Manuel 
answered hesitantly. 

‘What you come on board for?” 
Manuel be- 
gan, staring up at the Cap’n. “I wanted 
a chance to go to sea and travel to dif- 
ferent places so I could maybe find my 
uncle, Jon Ferreira.” 

‘An’ so you had to pick my boat!” 
the Cap’n snorted. ‘““Tarnation! Always 
somethin’ happenin’! Well, I s’pose 
we'll have to take this young scalywag 
with us to Seahaven now. We can't go 
all the way back to Gloucester. Pop, you 
take him below an’ give him somethin’ 
to do. If we've got to feed him, he'll 
have to earn his keep. Hey— we're ‘way 
off our course! Got t’ get back t’ the 
wheel!” 

“You come with me, kid,” mumbled 
the little old man whom they called Pop. 
Manuel followed him down the steep 
foc’sle hatchway. 


“Well, uh— you see—,” 
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Inside, it was pleasantly warm, and a 
“Portygee Stew’ was bubbling away in 
a pot on the stove. Its savory smell made 
Manuel feel desperately hungry after 
his long, uncomfortable night in the en- 
gine room, but he didn’t dare ask for 
any. Ihe cook put him to peeling po- 
tatoes and, as he worked, asked him all 
kinds of questions about Gloucester. He 
chuckled when Manuel told him his 
story. 

“So! You maybe hongry, eh, kid?’ 
old Pop queried. “Here, I give you 
dinner now. Go ‘head, eat plenty-a-lot!”’ 

Manuel had never in all his life tasted 
anything so good as the big bowlful of 
stew—steaming hot and full of carrots 
and onions and linguica, the spicy Por- 
tuguese sausage—which the cook set be- 
fore him. He ate until he was fairly 
stuffed. Then he sat back with a sigh of 
relief, admiring the coziness of the Sera- 
fina’s foc’sle. 

Set in the V-shape of the boat’s bow, 
a double tier of sleeping bunks ranged 
along either side. A folding table swung 
out from the dark-stained wall panel- 
ing. In the galley corner stood a small 
cookstove with a railing about its top to 
keep pots and kettles from sliding off. 
Over everything hung an odor of oil- 
skins and wet boots, salt fish, tarred nets, 
and strong pipe tobacco. 
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Soon the men came down for their 
midday meal. They took little notice of 
Manuel as they hungrily downed the 
stew. Then they lit their pipes and went 
on deck again. Manuel helped old Pop 
tidy up the galley. When this was done 
he went up on deck himself. 

Cap’n Silva was in the pilothouse, 
steering. His brown, weatherlined face 
looked stern, yet not unfriendly. Manuel 
stepped up into the bow and stood 
braced against the foremast. Keen drops 
of salty spray lashed his face as the 
Serafina’s bows lifted and _ thudded 
against the choppy waves. Excitedly, 
Manuel gazed across the whitecaps at 
the distant horizon. At sea at last! he 
thought triumphanly. This was the life! 
But what lay in store for him when they 
reached Seahaven? 

At suppertime Manuel again helped 
old Pop with the galley chores. Cap'n 
Silva, Tony, and Sebastian were cold 
and hungry when they came below. Pop 
went up to take the wheel, while Man- 
uel ate supper with the men. 

“I see the stowaway’s got an appe- 
tite!” young Tony joshed him. ‘“Where 
does he put it all? Ever been on a fishin’ 
boat before, kid?” 

‘He looks a bit young for fishin’,”’ the 
Cap’n observed, before Manuel could 
say anything, ‘‘but I s’pose he could help 
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“The stowaway’s hungry!” 


with sortin’ when we haul in the net.” 

“Well, I got an old pair o’ boots he 
could wear,” Tony suggested. 

“I guess he can lend us a hand, then,” 
the Cap’n said. ‘““We’ll make port in Sea- 
haven by noontime, but we'll drag for 
fish before we go into the harbor.” 

Supper finished, Sebastian went up to 
relieve Pop at the wheel, while Manuel 
washed the dishes in the tin washtub and 
tidied up the galley. The others began 
playing a card game which they called 
bisqua. Manuel perched on the edge of 
a bunk and watched them sleepily. An 
awful lot had happened in the last 
twenty-four hours! Pop noticed him 
yawning, and showed him a bunk where 
he could sleep. Lying there cosy and 
snug, Manuel gazed dreamily down at 
the men as they sat over their cards in a‘ 
haze of tobacco smoke. Slowly the gen- 
tle rolling of the Serafina lulled him in- 
to sleep. 
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“Let’s co! On deck, everybody!” 

Manuel woke with a sudden start. In 
the dim light of the swaying oil lamp, 
the men were tumbling out of their 
bunks and putting on boots and oil- 
skins. Still half asleep, Manuel struggled 
into the fishing togs which Tony hand- 
ed to him. 

“Come up on deck with us, boy!” the 
Cap'n told Manuel. “We're goin’ to do 
some fishin’!”’ 

On deck the men were letting the big 
net down from the foremast. Out to the 
east’ard a faint streak of pink was begin- 
ning to light the dark sky. Puffing and 
grunting, the men tugged at the heavy 
drag-net, pulling it toward the bulwark. 
Manuel gripped its clammy, tarred 
meshes and heaved with the others as 
they got it over the side and dropped it 
into the blackness of the water. With a 


They tugged at the net. 


oe 
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An avalanche of fish buried the deck. 


loud, clanking noise, the winches start- 
ed revolving. The net-cables hummed 
through the pulleys, letting the net sink 
down. Minutes passed. 

Abruptly the Cap’n shouted, “Ninety 
fathoms!’’ At once Tony and Sebastian 
threw back the levers, stopping the 
winches. Deep down in the water, 
ninety fathoms below, the net was scrap- 
ing over the murky ocean floor. And, 
they hoped, trapping unsuspecting fish! 

Back in the foc’sle Manuel and the 
others warmed themselves with mugfuls 
of Pop’s fresh-brewed coffee and hot bis- 
cuits. Meanwhile the Serafina’s engine 
chugged laboriously as she pulled the 
net over the bottom. 

“Get ready to haul up!” Cap’n Silva 
shouted. They all returned to the deck 
and stood ready for action. The winches 
creaked and groaned, slowly hauling up 
on the net. Tensely, they waited. 

Suddenly there was a woosh! and the 
net burst out of the water with a great 
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splash of foam. It rose up to hang swing- 
ing at the end of the boom, a great drip- 
ping sack that bulged with helpless, 
squirming fish. 

Tony gave a sharp tug on a rope run- 
ning from the net’s cod-end, opening it 
up. Down poured an avalanche of slip- 
pery, flopping, gasping fish, till the deck 
was buried from sight. ‘There were hun- 
dreds of them! Flat, stary-eyed floun- 
ders and big, white-bellied haddock. 
Whiting, with their scales glistening © 
pinkish-silver. And there were slimy 
gray eels, gap-jawed “‘skates,”” and monk- 
fish, with their ugly horned heads and 
spiked fins. 

Tony and Sebastian grasped pitch- 
forks and waded knee-deep into the 
huge pile, spearing the eels and unmar- 
ketable creatures and tossing them over- 
board. Next, the good fish were sorted. 
“Ouch!” Manuel gasped, as a flounder’s 
needle-sharp fins bored through his 
work-gloves, pricking his fingers. 
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The men worked hard and fast, dex- 
terously slitting and gutting the fish 
with long, sharp knives. The fish were 
then piled into wire baskets and low- 
ered into the hold to be packed in ice. 
Manuel had had some experience in 
handling fish on the Gloucester wharves. 
But he felt like a clumsy greenhorn be- 
side the more experienced men, al- 
though he worked as fast as he could. 

Dawn had lighted the sky now. ‘The 
Serafina was nearing land. 

“We're almost to Seahaven now,” 
Tony informed Manuel. He pointed at 
a lighthouse standing at the crest of a 
rocky headland. ‘“That’s Lobster Neck 
Light, where the harbor begins.” 

The Serafina chugged past the light- 
house and turned into a small harbor. 
Beyond them lay the village of Sea- 
haven; a cluster of white houses, with a 
church spire or two, fronted by busy 
wharves and boats. Pine-studded hills 
rose in the background, clear and crisp 
in the wintry air. 

A fishing boat sped past them, head- 
ing out to sea. The men hailed it with 
cheery shouts. The Cap'n steered toward 
a wharf and soon they tied up alongside 
it. Manuel clambered out onto the 
wharf with the Cap’n and the others, 
while the fishery workers began unload- 
ing the Serafina’s cargo of fish. 





“Well, here I am in Seahaven!” Man- 
uel thought to himself. “Wonder what 
I should do now?” 

Just then the Cap’n laid a hand on 
Manuel’s shoulder. “Stick around, boy, 
while the lumpers take off the fish. I 
want to see you afterwards.” 

As soon as the catch was unloaded and 
taken into the fish-house to be packed, 
Cap'n Silva divided the money he had 
received among the men. Then Tony 
and Sebastian and Pop all said good-by 
and started off to their homes. 

“Now, Man’el,” the Cap'n said, 
‘“‘c’mon up to my house with me, so we 
can talk, eh?” 





“Stick around, boy!” 


“All right, Cap’n!” said Manuel. 
They tramped down the wharf and 
headed up the village street. What did 
the skipper want of him, Manuel won- 
dered to himself. 

Seahaven was a friendly looking town. 
The clean white cottages shone in the 
winter sunlight. Yellow-masted schoon- 
ers and various small boats were ranged 
along the wharves, and fishermen were 
busily mending and tarring nets. 

‘“Here’s Harbor Street,’ the Cap'n 
said. ““That’s my place up there by the 
hill.” 

It was a fine, solid old house, set be- 
hind a pair of tall elms. Smoke was 
twisting up out of the big stone chim- 
ney. 
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Cap'n Silva led Manuel in the front 
entrance. A plump, rosy-cheeked woman 
with silvering hair and spectacles came 
hurrying through the hallway towards 
them. 

“Hello, Jo!” the Cap’n greeted her. 
“Look what I’ve brought with me!” 

‘“Well—my goodness!”’ the skipper’s 
wife exclaimed, as she caught sight of 
Manuel. ‘““Who’s this?” 

“He says his name’s Man’el—Man’el 
Santos,’ the Cap’n told her. ““Man’el, 
this is my wife, Mrs. Silva.” 

Mrs. Silva smiled good-naturedly at 
Manuel. ‘Well!’ she said briskly. 
“What are we standing here in the hall 
for? Come into the kitchen, you two! 
The boy looks as though he could use 
a good square meal!” 

The Cap’n explained how Manuel 
had been discovered aboard the Sera- 
fina after they'd left Gloucester. 

“Sit down an’ make yourself comf't- 
able, Man’el,” the Cap’n said, plumping 
himself down into an aged rocker. He 
pulled off his boots and propped his 


feet against the stove. ‘Feels good to be . 


ashore again. This winter fishin’ is 
pretty rugged!” 

The skipper’s wife was bustling 
about, preparing a snack for them to 
eat. Gradually Manuel began to feel at 
ease, and talked to the Cap’n about how 
the Magellan had disappeared in-the big 
storm. He told him how he had gone to 
work at the cafe and then run away, 
hoping somehow to find Uncle Jon. 

The Cap’n puffed away on his pipe. 
“Well,” he said solemnly. “I dunno as 
there’s much chance of finding your un- 
cle again, though I don’t want to dis- 
courage you, of course. But if there’s 
been no word from the Magellan—well, 
it don’t look too hopeful. What do you 
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expect to do, now that you're here in 
Seahaven?”’ 

“I guess I’m not quite sure yet,”” Man- 
uel admitted. “Somehow I feel Uncle 





“Would you like to help me?” 


Jon may be out at sea somewhere, try- 
ing to get to land in a dory or some- 
thing. If I could get a job on a boat I 
might hear something that would help 
me to find him. Anyhow, I could learn 
to be a fisherman and have a boat of my 
own some day.” 

The Cap’n chuckled. ‘“Man’el, I’ve 
often wished I had a son like you! Tell 
you what—how would you like to help 
me on the Serafina? You could stay and 
live here with us for a while. I couldn't 
pay you much for a start, but you'd be 
learnin’ fishin’, and—” He 
“What d’you say?” 

Manuel could hardly believe his ears. 
‘‘G-gosh!”” he stammered. “Do you real- 
ly mean it, Cap’n? Gee whiz—I don’t 
know what to say—except—I 
would!” 

So it was settled that Manuel would 
stay with the Cap’n and his wife, and 
help with the fishing on the Serafina. 
That night he was shown into a com- 
fortable bedroom where he could look 
out and see the twinkling riding lights 
of boats anchored out in Seahaven har- 
bor. (Continued on page 36.) 
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AILEEN FISHER 


Time: CHRISTMAS MORNING 


Scene: No settings are necessary for 
this play. One spot on the stage or in the 
room where the play is given represents 
the home of Frieda and her mother. 
Then there is the place where Old John, 
the caretaker, lives. At another place 
Widow Anthony lives with her three 
children. Next door to them is Felix, in 
bed with a broken leg. A little farther 
down the “street” is the house of the 
Vegetable Woman. Houses, furnishings, 
etc., are imaginary. 


FriepA: Mother—I wish magic werent 
only in story books and fairy tales. I 
wish magic were real, right here and 
now, in time for Christmas. 
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Moruer: What ever for, Frieda? 

FrieDA: Then everyone could have a 
surprise for Christmas. Everyone 
could feel happy the way Old John, 
the caretaker, will feel when I bring 
him the Christmas basket. 

MoruHer: He'll feel happy all right 
when he sees the wonderful Christ- 
mas dinner in this basket. (Looks 
over contents) A beautiful roasted 
chicken; a nice, rich plum pudding; 
some lovely homemade rolls and but- 
ter; fruit, cookies, and candy. Yes, it 
will be a real holiday treat for Old 
John today. (Puts a clean white cloth 
over the top) Here you are, Frieda— 
it’s all ready. Mind you don’t let Old 
John’s dog knock you over. 
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FriepA (taking basket): Oh, Laddie 
won't hurt me. He knows me. (Starts 
to go, then turns.) Do you know what 
I’m going to do, Mother? I’m going 
up to Old John’s door as quiet as a 
mouse, and put the basket down, and 
knock real loud, and then run away 
and watch. Old John won't know 
who came, and when he sees the 
basket he’ll think it’s magic! 

MoTHER (doubtfully): Well—would it 
hurt for him to know it was from us, 
Frieda? 

FriEDA: Please, Mother. He'll think it’s 
a magic Christmas dinner. 

MotHer: Well—all right, if you want it 

that way. But take care Laddie doesn’t 
find that roast chicken before Old 
John does. 
(Frieda hurries out, skirts around the 
stage, then quietly approaches the 
caretaker’s house. In a soft voice she 
greets an imaginary dog.) 

FriepA: Nice Laddie, nice Laddie. Now, 
don’t bark, because I have a very spe- 
cial basket here, and if you’re a good 
dog, you may get some for your Christ- 
mas dinner. That’s a nice boy. 
(Frieda sets basket on steps, knocks 
loudly, then runs to a hiding place 
from which she watches. Old John 
opens the door, sees basket, picks it 
up with eager surprise. Talks to Lad- 
die.) 

Ovp Joun: Aye, Laddie boy, what have 
we here? A basket. Where did it come 
from, lad— out of the winter sky? 
(Picks up end of cloth and looks in 
and sniffs.) Aye! Roast chicken and a 
great plum pudding with a sprig 0’ 
holly on it, and everything. Ah, it’s 
a fine Christmas for us this year, Lad- 
die boy. (Old John examines basket 
again, then glances over at Widow 
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Anthony’s house.) But—there’s more 
here than we'll be needing, the two of 
us, for a Christmas feast. And Widow 
Anthony, with her three young ones 
and an empty pantry, she’d believe in 
Old Saint Nick himself if we slipped 
the basket over unbeknownst. Aye, 
Laddie, what do you say? Let’s take 
a bit of everything for ourselves, and 
pass the basket on. What do you say, 
lad? 

(Old John goes indoors with basket, 
then soon comes out again. He takes 
a roundabout way to Widow An- 
thony’s house, quietly puts basket on 
steps, knocks, and hurries away. 
Frieda moves closer to watch. Paul 
opens the door. Peter crowds behind 
him.) 

PauL: I told you we were hearing 
things. 

Peter: There’s nobody at the door. 

PauL: Wait! What’s that? (Boys find 
the basket.) A basket! 

PETER: Where do you think it came from? 
(Lifts cloth and looks and sniffs) Oh, 
Paul! We're going to have a Christ- 
mas dinner, after all. Look! (Anna 
appears.) 

ANNA: What is it? Oh, a basket! Where 
did it come from? What’s in it? 

PETER: The best Christmas dinner you 
ever saw. 

PAuL: It didn’t seem to come from any- 
where. It was just here. 

ANNA: Then it’s a magic basket. (Calls) 
Mother! Mother! 

(Widow Anthony comes to door.) 

Wipow: Goodness gracious, children, 
you mustn’t leave the door open like 
that—and us with only half a bucket 
of coal to last over Christmas. What 
do you have there, children? 

Pau: A Christmas basket. It was here 
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on the step when we opened the door. 
Smell it, Mom! Roast chicken and 
everything. 

Winow (looking): Roast chicken! Well, 
I declare! A beautiful, one-legged 
roast chicken! How lovely—and us 
planning on rice gruel with three 
raisins apiece on top. Praise be. Isn’t 
there a card or something to say who 
sent it? 

Peter: There's no way to tell at all. 

ANNA: It’s a magic basket, that’s why. 

PauL (looking toward the house next 
door): Felix sees us from the window. 


over to Felix’s window. He motions 
to him.) 

PauL: Open the window, Felix. I’ve got 
a surprise. 

FELIX (after opening window): What is 
it Paul? I saw you find the basket on 
the steps. 

PauL: Did you see who put it there? 

FeLix: No. I was reading. I just looked 
up when I heard you and Peter at the 
door. What is it, anyway? 

PAUL (putting basket in window): Smell! 
Look! Only don’t make any noise. We 
thought you could surprise your folks 





Wipow: Poor Felix—him laid up with 


a broken leg, and his Pa out of work, 
and his Ma with a weak heart. There 
won't be much Christmas over there 
this year. (Looks in basket again.) 
Children, there’s aplenty here for us 
all. What. do you say to it? Shall we 
share the basket? 

CHILDREN: Yes! Yes! 

ANNA: Let's take out part for our Christ- 
mas dinner. Then Paul can bring the 
rest to Felix, and Felix can surprise 
his folks, and it will be just like a 
fairy story! 

PauL: Hurry, Mom! I want to see Felix’s 
face when he smells the chicken. 
(They all go into the house. Frieda 
creeps closer in order to watch. She 
is happy and excited. Then Paul 
comes out with basket, and hurries 
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with a real Christmas treat, Felix. 


FeLIx (excited, looking in_ basket): 
Saaaay! The whole back of a roast 
chicken, and a hunk of plum pud- 
ding, and—everything! Why, a fellow 
could almost believe in Santa Claus, 
couldn't he? 

PauL: I'd better go now, before your 
folks hear us talking. 

FELIX (still gloating): What a Christmas 
this is going to be. But—(Gets 
thoughtful)—wait a minute, Paul. We 
won't need the basket these things 
are in. And the Vegetable Woman 
down the street could make good use 
of it. Hers is pretty old and battered. 
And this cloth, too. She could put it 
over her vegetables in summer to 
keep the sun off. And wait! Let's 
leave some of the candy for her, too. 
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You take it down and surprise her, 
Paul. What say? 


Pau: I say it’s a pippin of an idea. 


(Takes basket again after Felix re- 
moves things.) I'll leave it on her step 
so she won’t know where it came from 
either. Merry Christmas, Felix! 
(Paul takes basket and walks quietly 
to Vegetable Woman’s door. Frieda 
stealthily follows to watch. Paul puts 
down basket, knocks, and runs back 
home.) 


VEGETABLE WOMAN (Coming to door 


with cat in her arms): Somebody 


knocked, Snowball kitten. I wonder 
who it was. (Peers around nearsight- 
edly.) Now, what do you think of that, 
Snowball? Nobody is here. (Peers 
again.) But there is something on the 
step. (Picks up basket.) Why, it’s a 
beautiful strong basket with a fine, 
white cloth in the bottom. Now who 
would be knowing I needed a bas- 
ket? (Looks in basket.) And that is not 
all, Snowball. Look here—some sweets 
under the cloth for a Christmas treat, 
for you and me. Well, well, it’s a 
merry Christmas indeed. (Starts to go 
in, then stops.) But wait, Snowball 
kitten. We do not really need both a 
basket and a fine, white cloth. I can 
put rhubarb leaves over my: vege- 
tables to keep out the sun. But that 
little girl of the scrub-woman next 
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door—she has never had a nice new 
piece of cloth to use for her doll 
clothes. Shall we take it to her, Snow- 
ball? Why, of course. And a piece of 
candy, too. 

(Vegetable Woman and Snowball 
hurry down the street. Frieda watches 
till they are out of sight, then turns 








and runs happily home. She bursts in 
the door.) 

FriEDA: Mother .... Mother.... 

Moruer: Did you deliver the basket all 
right, Frieda? 

FrIEDA: Yes. And it was a magic basket, 
Mother! 

Moruer: Full of so many good things. 
Is that what you mean by magic, 
Frieda? 

FRIEDA (slowly): No. Jt wasn’t so much 
the things, Mother. It was the spirit 
the basket was full of. That’s the real 
magic. The way people feel at Christ- 
mas time! 
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MANUEL GOES TO SEA 
(Continued from 


page 31.) 
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It seemed wonderful to have found 
such a pleasant, homey place to stay 
after all the uncertainty of the past days. 
But how he missed Uncle Jon! Surely, 
Manuel hoped and prayed, there was a 
chance that he might be still alive. 


DuRING THE NEXT WEEKS Cap'n Silva 
took Manuel out on quick one-day fish- 
ing trips along the coast. It was fun 
working on the Serafina. Manuel liked 
the men, and he and Tony got to be 
very good friends. Sebastian was a quiet, 
somewhat grim fellow, and harder to 
get to know. 

On days too wintry for fishing, Man- 
uel wandered about the village and hob- 
nobbed with other boys. He listened to 
the old fishermen along the waterfront 
swapping yarns about the old days when 
they had fished with dory-schooners and 
trawl lines. He asked everyone for news 
of the missing Magellan. But no one 
seemed to hold out much hope that 
Uncle Jon might still be heard from. 

“Better get your heavy clothes and 
oilskins together, Man’el,” the Cap'n 
told Manuel one night at the supper 
table. ““We’re startin’ out on a long trip 
tomorrow. May take a week or more.” 

“Oh, I hope you'll be careful!”’ Mrs. 
Silva pleaded. “It’s so dangerous to 
make these long trips this time of year!” 

“Don’t worry, Jo!” the Cap’n laughed. 
“We'll be back with a whopping hold- 
ful of fish, ‘fore you know it!” ' 

Before dawn the Cap’n roused Man- 
uel and they prepared to set out. At the 
door the Cap’n kissed his wife good-by. 
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“Don’t stay away too long!’’ she 
warned. “And, Man’el, don’t forget to 
wear your heavy woolen socks when you 
get out there at sea!”’ 

Down at the wharf the other men 
were waiting aboard the Serafina. Sebas- 
tian started up the cold engine. As it 
sputtered up a flock of gulls perched in 
a row along the peak of the fish-house 
roof woke up and flapped their wings 
sleepily. The velvet sky was fading to a 
pale yellow glow as they chugged out 
across the glassy harbor, passed Lobster 
Neck Light, and headed into the cold 
open ocean. Manuel stayed on deck with 
Tony, braving the frosty off-shore 
breeze. They watched the lighthouse 
fade from sight astern. 

“Whew! It’s so cold this mornin’ it’s 
a wonder the Atlantic ain’t froze over!” 
Tony said. ‘““C’mon, let’s go below an’ 
see if Pop'll give us a mug-up.”’ 

‘“‘Mug-up” meant coffee and a sand- 
wich. During winter fishing the men 
often went down to the galley for a bite 
of something. It was cosily warm in the 
foc’sle. Old Pop was talking to Sebas- 
tian. “The Cap’n, he say we go to North- 
ern Banks this time,’ he was saying. 

‘“Aiee!”’ Sebastian exclaimed. ‘Ver’ 
cold up there!” 

Northern Banks! So that was where 
they were going! Manuel thought of 
the Magellan. They had been heading 
for the Banks when the storm hit— 

‘How far are the banks from here?” 
Manuel wanted to know. 

Tony handed him a mug of hot cof- 
fee. “Oh, coupla hundred miles, I guess. 
Sebastian’s right—it’s really cold up 
there. Often gets rough, too. But it’s 
good fishin’.” 

This is Part Two of a three-part story. 
To be concluded next month. 
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Glare is the ice and away we go, 
With asway and aswing, now fast, now slow. 


Keen is the steel, so the bright skates sing, 
And their song on the ice has a merry ring. 


Circling wide where the snow creeps down, 
We glide away on the pond’s smooth crown. 


One skate sings to the other’s time, 
And the two together make a silver rhyme. 


Sudden we trip and land ker-smat; 
We’re up again—who cares for that! 


So the bright skates ring, and the keen skates 
Sing; 
The skaters circle, and sway and swing; 


And out of the fun ve made this rhyme, 
That swings and sways to the skates’ gay 
chime! io 


Illustrated by Lois Malloy 








SHEM POOH 


By MARIA LEACH 


Illustrated by FLAVIA GAG 


Once upon a time there was a king 
who was hard to please. If the meat came 
to the table too hot or too cold, he would 
roar for the cook, and when the poor 
man appeared he would cut off his ears. 
Hardly anybody wanted to be cook in 
the kingdom. 

One day when the king was sitting 
and fretting on his throne, he heard 
someone singing through the open 
window. The singer had a true gay note 
and the king liked the song. 

‘Who is that singing?” said the king. 

Nobody knew. 

‘Run find the man and ask his name,” 
said the king. 

So the servants ran out of the castle 
and found the man. He was sitting in 
front ofa little shop down the street, and 
singing with all his voice. 

‘Who are you?” said the servants. 

“Who wants to know?” said the man. 

“The king wants to know,” said the 
servants. 

“Before me the king bows down his 
head and gives me money,” said the 
man, and he went on with his singing. 
He would not stop singing to answer 
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any more questions. So the servants ran 
back to the king. 

‘Who was it?” said the king. 

‘He won't tell,” said the servants. 

“WHAT!” yelled the king. 

“The man SAID,” said the servants, 
“that before him the king bows down 
his head and gives him money!” 

‘There is no such person!”’ roared the 
mad little king. 

“There is no such person,” said all 
the people. 

‘Fetch him here,” said the king. 

So the soldiers went out to find the 
singer. He was just finishing off a grand 
turn of the tune when they took him by 
the two arms and walked him to the 
castle. He was just finishing off a won- 
derful tra-la when they came into the 
room. And the king saw at once it was 
the village barber. 

‘‘Ha-ha-HA!” roared the king. He for- 
got his bad temper. Nobody had given 
him such a good laugh in a year. 

‘“He-he-he,”’ tittered the people. 

‘Name, please?” cried the king’s par- 
rot, perched on the back of the throne. 

“Shem Pooh?” said the barber. 
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Nancy Puzzlewit was chuckling to herself. 
“Listen to this,” she said. “When is a Scot 
like a donkey?” 

Tom stopped shaking the corn popper. 

“Look out,” cried Peter. “It’s burning. I 
give up and Tom had better, too, if we want 
popcorn fit to eat.” 

“When he walks along his banks and 
braes,” Nancy told them. “What is a small 
boy who eats green apples?” 

“He’s a donkey, too,” said Peter. 

“No, he is a painstaking child. Why is an 
icicle like a person listening at a keyhole?” 


“Oh, that’s easy,” answered Tom, “because 
it’s an eavesdropper. Where are you getting 
all these?” 

“I found an old book of riddles,” Nancy 
replied. “What is it that a man never has 
but can always give to a woman?” 

“That's easy, too,” said Peter. “A husband. 
I can ask you one without any book. What is 
worse than raining cats and dogs?” 

“Reigning dictators,” answered Tom. 

“That’s not the answer, but it’s pretty 
good. The answer I was thinking of is hail- 
ing taxicabs.” 

“I know a riddle, too,” said Tom. “Why do 
some soldiers wear brass buttons?” 

And when the others gave up, he went on 
with a grin, “To button up their coats.” 

Peter groaned. “Suppose we just eat the 
popcorn,” he suggested. 

“Never mind,” said Tom. “I made some 
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By ROBIN PALMER 
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puzzles. Maybe you'll like them better than 
the riddle. Here goes. 


To start you take an insect 
One you have often seen, 
And add a letter to it so 
In front of it will mean; 
Then put another letter 
Before the whole, and so 
You'll name a famous poet 
Who lived quite long ago. 


This time begin with evening 
The closing of the day, 
Add on another letter and 
It’s level, you might say; 
Now just prefix a letter 
The way you did before, 
And you will get a number, 
A lucky one, what’s more, 


Beginning with a falsehood 
You add another letter, 
And this new word is something 
That bothers many a debtor; 
Now if you'll put a letter 
Before the whole, you'll see 
A stranger in a foreign land— 
Can you tell that to me?” 
When the children 
answers, Nancy said, “There is a puzzle in 
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penny. Let’s try to do it. The first is a 
messenger.” 

Peter pulled a penny out of his pocket and 
looked closely at it. “That must be one 
cent,” he said. “One sent is a messenger.” 

“That's it,” said Nancy. “Now try these:” 
a snake 
a fruit 
an animal 
an ambassador 
a pronoun 
a place of worship 
part of a bottle.” 

While he was guessing the answers, Peter 
kept tossing pieces of popcorn into the air 
and catching them in his mouth. 

“I know a stunt,” he said. “We each get 
a glass of water and lie down flat on the 
floor, and have a race to see who can drink 
it first.” 

“We'd choke,” Nancy objected. 

“I'll try it,” said Tom. “Maybe we had 
better go in the kitchen though.” 

Peter nodded. “Come on,” he said. 

Nancy followed to see the fun. “If I were 


you,” she told them, “I wouldn't fill the 
glasses.” 
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“Well, not to the brim, perhaps,” Peter 
said. “But if they're not nearly full it will 
be too easy. Ready, Tom.” 

They lay on their backs side by side. 

“GO,” cried Nancy. 

Both boys started to drink and squealed 
as part of the first mouthful ran down their 
necks. After that the going was easier. 

When the race was over, Nancy announced 
that she knew a stunt, too. “It’s drier than 
yours,” she said. “You take a cane or an um- 
brella and hold it upright on the floor. Then 
you bend over until your forehead is press- 
ing against the handle, and walk around it 
three times. After that you stand up quickly 
and walk straight across the room—if you 
can.” : 

“Let’s try it,” said Tom. 

“First we'd better clear the floor, because 
sometimes you fall over,” Nancy said. 
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“The two who aren’t dizzy can catch the 
bodies,” said Peter. “I'll be first.” 

His staggers across the floor caused so 
much merriment that Mr. Puzzlewit came in 
to hear the joke, and the children per- 


‘suaded him to take a turn. That was even 


funnier because he was very tall and almost 
had to bend double to get his forehead on 
the umbrella handle. 

When at last they were all settled in chairs 
again, their father said, “If anyone’s head is 
clear enough, I have a picture puzzle in my 
pocket. There are three columns of pictures, 
and one picture in each column doesn’t be- 
long there. For example, there might be four 
spring flowers and an autumn one. Here, see 
what you can do with them.” 
























































(Answers on page 47.) 
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CHRISTMAS ORNAMENTS 


by La Vada \/ 

















1. MATERIALS REQUIRED: Paper cups, odd 
beads, string, paste, crepe paper, paper 
doilies, ribbon, poster paints, gummed 
stickers. 

2. Make gay Christmas bells for your tree, 
your gifts, and your front door. You can get 
paper cups in many different sizes—little nut 
cups for gift wrapping, bigger cups for the 
Christmas tree, and even larger ones for the 
front door wreath. 

3. Punch a hole through the bottom of 
the cup, and hang a bead on a string 
below the cup for a clapper. Decorate 
the bell with paint, stickers, and paper 
ruffles. Tie on a ribbon bow. 
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Books FoR CHRISTMAS 


Elephants are always popular, in the zoo 
and in books. There’s the Elephant’s Child, 
most beloved of Kipling’s “Just So” animals, 
and there’s Babar in ever so many delightful 
adventures. Now we can add three more baby 
elephants, each one guaranteed to enlist the 
sympathetic attention of small listeners. 





From “Saggy Baggy Elephant” 


Tue Saccy Baccy ELEPHANT and Walt 
Disney’s Dumso both frolic and weep through 
the colorful pages of new Little Golden Books 
(Simon and Schuster. $.25 each). Nono, the 
baby elephant by Inez Hogan (Dutton. $1), is 
illustrated in black and white only, but the 
story is superbly calculated to amuse young- 
sters who are always getting into mischief 
themselves. 

If you are pestered by younger brothers or 
sisters, nephews or nieces, who are curious 
about life, or just plain curious, then you will 
be glad to know about THe Growinc Story 
by Ruth Krauss (Harper. $1.75) and Tue 
First Story by Margaret Wise Brown 
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(Harper. $1.75). Neither book will stop a 
child from thinking up more questions (who 
would want to?) but they both have a most 
satisfying way of making the mystery of life 
more reasonable and understandable. 

THe Growinc Story seems planned for 
four- to five-year-olds who are beginning to 
understand the cycle of a year’s growth. It is 
a little harder to place the appeal of THE 
First Story. It will fit in differently with dif- 
ferent boys and girls, probably during the 
first school years, though the book belongs 
on a convenient bookshelf at home, rather 
than in the schoolroom. 

From Paris by way of London comes A 
FrencH ABC by Francine LeGrand Dauphin 
(Coward-McCann. $3.50). It is a book for 
artists as well as children, a symphony in 
color and words. You may not learn French 
from this beautiful ABC, but it will surely 
make you want to know just how the words 
fit the pictures. 

GoLpFisH by Herbert S. Zim (Morrow. $2) 
is another fascinating book of facts. Did you 
know that the goldfish is the most popular 
pet in America? It’s popular in China, too, 





From “A French ABC” 
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and may be more popular here after you read 
this book and discover how easy it is to raise 
goldfish in your own aquarium. 

GoosEBERRY JONES by Will Gerber (Put- 
nam. $2) is about a boy who wanted a dog. 
This is not the first time you’ve met such a 
boy. You’ve probably heard of or known sev- 
eral, and some of them may have had a 
mother like Gooseberry’s. She just couldn't 
abide dogs—wouldn’t have one in the house. 





From “Gooseberry Jones” 


Gooseberry had his troubles for sure, es- 
pecially after he discovered the dog of his 
dreams, a brindle pup who felt as drawn to 
Gooseberry as Gooseberry did to him. This 
is a very real and moving story. 

Sky HicH, oR THE House TuaT FLew, by 
C. Walter Hodges (Coward-McCann. $2.50) 
will be on many a Christmas list this year. 
It’s the complete story of Nicky’s and Linda’s 
voyage by air to the Carraway States. Who 
would have suspected that Cap’n Ben’s 
balloon would really work and lift them 
right into the air, house and all? What a 
thrill! 

THe Great Heritace by Katherine B. 
Shippen (Viking. $3.50) is a superlative story 
of how the United States became what it is 
today. In vivid language, chapter by chapter, 
the author deals with timber, oils, furs, fish, 
tobacco, cotton, steel, gold—in fact every im- 
portant product which has made us such a 
great trading nation. This is the true pageant 
of American life, as it was developed by our 
ancestors. 

Many Mansions, selections from the Bible 
by Jessie Orton Jones (Viking. $4.50) is 
another beautiful gift book, illustrated by 
Lynd Ward. The editor includes the favorite 
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stories, psalms, and proverbs which children 
will love and appreciate. There are brief in- 
troductory passages which help the child to 
understand the background. It is a beautiful 
book, indeed, planned for use in any family 
or any denomination. 

Tue DousLe BirTHDAY PRESENT by Mabel 
Leigh Hunt (Lippincott. $1.50) is an old- 
fashioned story about a pair of twin sisters 
named Susie and Sophie. They were usually 
very good little girls, always meek and mild 
as Quakers should be, in spite of the dimple 
which would sometimes twinkle in Sophie’s 
cheek. How they quarrelled is a story you 
will have to read for yourself, especially if 
you are a girl about seven. 



































From “Double Birthday Present” 


ALECK BELL: INGENIOUS Boy, by Mabel 
Cleland Widdemer (Bobbs Merrill. $1.75) is 
about a Scotch boy who could really hear a 
pin drop. When he was only seven, he taught 
a dog and a parrot to talk more clearly and 
he discovered that he could play the piano 
without ever having had a lesson. His ears 
were very sensitive, and he might have been 
a concert pianist if he hadn’t been more in- 
terested in helping deaf people to talk and 
then in inventing the first telephone. This 
biography will interest boys between eight 
and twelve who also like to invent new gad- 
gets. 
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How WE CELEBRATE CHRISTMAS 
By Felicia Vivian, age 10 


December is here, and what do you know, 

Santa is coming and we will have snow. 

Christmas is greeted by happy girls and boys, 

Pretty trees and candy, and lots and lots of 
toys. 


Shoppers and children here and there, 

The smell of holly is in the air. 

Presents in the mail, wrapped just so, 

Watch out, or the boys will catch you under 
the mistletoe! 


CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO 
By Barry Dickman, age 9 


It was Christmas. All the animals were 
awake and anxious to see if Santa Claus was 
coming. The lions and the tigers and bears 
were pacing back and forth, they were so 
nervous. All the birds flew around. 

The parrot finally said, “I can’t wait.” 

The crow mocked him, “I can’t wait.” 

The parrot was about to say, “Quit mock- 
ing me,” when they heard a deep Bong, 
Bong, Bong from the clock on the hall 
tower. The clock struck nine more times. 

The parrot cried, “It is midnight!” Then 
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they saw Santa Claus. He gave presents to 
all the animals—crackers for the parrot, pea- 
nuts for the monkeys and elephants, ice cubes 
for the polar bear. Finally when all the ani- 
mals had been given their presents Santa left. 
All of them said good-by, and then they went 
to sleep. 























PICTURE OF CHRISTMAS 


By John M. Norton, age 12 


THE WIND AND SNOW 
By John J. Stine, age 8 


I love the wind and snow 

And I hate to see them go. 

Though it is nice when spring and summer 
are here 

I miss winter half a year. 
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How WE CELEBRATE CHRISTMAS 
By Felicia Vivian, age 10 


December is here, and what do you know, 


_ Santa is coming and we will have snow. 


Christmas is greeted by happy girls and boys, 
Pretty trees and candy, and lots and lots of 
toys. 


Shoppers and children here and there, 

The smell of holly is in the air. 

Presents in the mail, wrapped just so, 

Watch out, or the boys will catch you under 
the mistletoe! 


CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO 
By Barry Dickman, age 9 


It was Christmas. All the animals were 
awake and anxious to see if Santa Claus was 
coming. The lions and the tigers and bears 
were pacing back and forth, they were so 
nervous. All the birds flew around. 

The parrot finally said, “I can’t wait.” 

The crow mocked him, “I can’t wait.” 

The parrot was about to say, “Quit mock- 
ing me,” when they heard a deep Bong, 
Bong, Bong from the clock on the hall 
tower. The clock struck nine more times. 

The parrot cried, “It is midnight!” Then 
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they saw Santa Claus. He gave presents to 
all the animals—crackers for the parrot, pea- 
nuts for the monkeys and elephants, ice cubes 
for the polar bear. Finally when all the ani- 
mals had been given their presents Santa left. 
All of them said good-by, and then they went 
to sleep. 
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PICTURE OF CHRISTMAS 


By John M. Norton, age 12 


THE WIND AND SNOW 
By John J. Stine, age 8 


I love the wind and snow 

And I hate to see them go. 

Though it is nice when spring and summer 
are here 

I miss winter half a year. 














At DAwN 
By Jean Eckstein, age 8 


Today early at dawn I saw on the lawn 

A little rabbit and a fawn. 

So I said to the rabbit and the fawn, 

“What are you doing on my lawn?” 

The rabbit said, “I’m looking for food.” 

The fawn replied, “I’m in a good mood.” 

They danced and hopped and skipped and 
played 

And when the sun came up they ran away. 


‘THE MOUNTAIN 
by Caroline Wild, age 12 


High and majestic the mountain stood 
O’erlooking the fields and plains. 
High and majestic the mountain stood 
Through snows and sleets and rains. 


High and majestic the mountain stood 
Looking out to the gray-blue sea. 

High and majestic the mountain stood, 
And oh, what a very small me. 


MAMA WHISLER AND THE WHITE 
JACKAssS 


By Susie Whisler, age 11 
Pictures by Max Whisler, age 6 


The Whislers are a big family and they 
live in a little house. Daddy Whisler drives 
a streetcar. The Little Whislers like to ride 
the streetcar and ring the bell. 

There are eight Little Whislers. Patty 
Whisler is the big girl. She goes to high 
school, has boy friends, and doodles while 
she talks on the telephone. 

Susie Whisler is the next. She plays the 
piano and sometimes it makes Daddy Whis- 
ler mad when she makes too much noise. 

Max Whisler is the big little boy. He likes 
to make pictures and bring them home for 
Mamma Whisler to pin on the wall. 

Johnny Whisler is the next little boy. He 
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is three years old. He likes to ride the pony 
and play with Max. 

There are four extra children. They came 
from the orphanage. Terry is almost two 
years old. Larry is one year old. Tommy is 


. five months old. And Timmy is ten days old. 


He likes to sleep. 

Sparky is the pony. Smuntz is the big black 
dog. Kitty and Thomas are the cats. And 
Ducky Lucky is the little white hen. 

Mama Whisler dreamed that she took the 
eight Little Whislers for a ride on the street- 
car with Daddy Whisler. Only instead of 
having tracks as it should it went up and 
down like a roly coaster. 

She got on the front and stood behind 
Daddy Whisler with the eight Little Whis- 
lers. The streetcar went up and down, up 
and down over the humps. They screamed 
and screamed. Mama Whisler wished she had 
gotten on at the back because she was so 
scared when the streetcar went down the 
humps. The Little Whislers threw their arms 
around Mama Whisler’s legs and screamed. 
They told Daddy Whisler to stop the car but 
he couldn't. 

They came to a very big hump. When the 
car started down they were all very scared. 
Then they saw right on the tracks at the bot- 
tom of the hump a funny White Jackass. He 








looked up and saw the streetcar coming and 
laughed and laughed. Daddy Whisler tried 
to stop the streetcar but it wouldn’t stop. 
The White Jackass laughed. He jumped 
around and laughed. He lay down on the 
tracks and rolled and laughed. Hee haw, hee 
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haw. The streetcar was coming fast. The Lit- 
tle Whislers did not want to hurt the Jackass 
but he only looked at them and laughed. 
Then the streetcar stopped, right by the 
Jackass. Didn’t touch him at all. Daddy 
Whisler got oft and tried to make the Jackass 
get off the tracks, but no. He just stood there 
and laughed. Daddy Whisler tied his tail to 
the front of the streetcar, got back inside, 
and made the White Jackass pull the street- 
car. He pulled and pulled. At last his tail 
pulled right in two. 

White Jackass sat down and cried and 
cried. He cried and cried some more. He 
was sure that no one would love him without 
his nice tail. But the Little Whislers all loved 
him. All eight of them loved the White Jack- 
ass. So Mamma Whisler put White Jackass in 
the back seat of the Oldsmobile and took 
him home with them. 


LEAF BURNING 
By Marianne Martin, age 9 


In autumn the leaves will fall, 
We will rake and burn them all. 
The smoke will fly, 

The fire will flame, 

If you have no leaves 

That is a shame! 


Mr. SCARECROW 
By Thelma Kocurek, age 10 


Hello Mr. Scarecrow, how are you? 
You look very sad, or should I say blue? 


I would love to make you glad 
Although in rags you are clad. 


Christmas is coming; you ought to be happy 
Although you don’t look it, you are 


very snappy. 


I'll bet the crows say to the doves 
“He’s a scarecrow; he’s nothing to be 
afraid of.” 
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THE RAIN 
By Frances House, age 9 


I love to watch the rain, 

And hear its merry pitter patter 
on the window pane, 

And even on the roof. 


Then I look out of my window 
and I see, 

The people with coats of waterproof 

And big boots with a rain hat, too, 

Then I say, “I’ll do that too.” 

So I get my coat and my big boots 

And out I go into the rain. 


I love to watch the rain, 
And hear its merry pitter patter 
on the window pane. ; 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


Dante, seven, alien. Copperhead, date, hare 
(hair), one cent by U.S.A., I(eye), temple, 
neck, Brush, flag, plate. 
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ican picture book 
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THE FUZZY DOG__ 


Out of the rain comes a furry threat to Pom Pom’s 
lofty position in Mamzelle’s Hat Shop. How this 
curly poodle tipped many a hat to stay king in his 
own house is an amusing tale indeed. Go ahead, ith 
pat the fuzzy, fancy hairdo on Pom Pom in this book . . . every-/)%) 


one does! And follow the whole story with the color- a, 
abounding pictures. At your favorite store for 59¢ 


Another Whitman Oniginal. / 
WHITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY © RACINE, WIS. 



























the New LIONEL TRAINS 
Send for the Catalog 
and Sound Effects Record! 


Wait until you see the catalog! It’s a beauty, 
with 32 full-color pages of all the newest 
LIONEL Trains and accessories, plus the com- 
plete story of SMOKE, WHISTLE and the amaz- 
ing Electronic Controlled Train! 

In order for you to HEAR Lionel Trains in 
action and thrill to the exciting WHISTLE, we 
have provided a 4-inch Sound Effects Record 
with narration by Bill Stern, ace sports com- 
mentator. Reverse side of record contains the 
official railroad Whistle Signals. 





Now you can SEE the new LIONEL Trains 
and then, when you play the record, HEAR NO 
eee them! In addition to this, we'll send you a ey 
32-page book entitled ‘Fun with Lionel 
Model Railroading”, which tells you how 
to build layouts, play railroad games, etc., 
PLUS a R. R. Guide Wall Chart, PLUS a 
Blue Print for an ideal model railroad. 


You get all this for only 25c! It’s a great Pa / / | 





Frome TRAINS a 


Box No. 444, Madison Square Sta., New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me offer checked below. Complete 
special offer of Catalog, Sound Effects Record, Fun 
Book, Wall Chart, and Ideal Layout—all for 25c. 


| enclose 25c | enclose 10c 
for Special Offer. for catalog only. 


NAME ene 
Co — —— 
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package. Send for it NOW! 
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VNYew Macmillan guveniles 
for the View Fall Season! 








HOPPITY 


By MIRIAM E. MASON 


This recent addition to Macmillan’s 
First Books describes the adventures of an 
inquisitive goat who liked to taste things. 
Pictures by Kurt Wiese. Ages 6-8. $1.25 


AN ANGEL IN THE WOODS 
By Dorotny P. LATHROP 


A charming story about a Christmas tree 
angel who brought gifts to the little ani- 
mals in the woods. Ages 4-6. $2.00 


LITTLE FU 


By RAYMOND CREEKMORE 


great Min River is eventful and exciting. 
Ages 6-8 
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_ THREE TALL TALES 


By HELEN SEWELL 


Three humorous animal stories presented by Helen 
Sewell with all-over colored illustrations in comic book 
layout. Ages 4-8. 


$1.50 


LITTLE HELICOPTER 
By REED KINERT 


A gay picture book for the very young 
about an active little helicopter who be- 
came a hero. Ages 4-6. $1.00 


BIG SUSAN 


By ELIZABETH ORTON JONES 


A beautifully illustrated book which 
tells of the adventures shared by the doll 
house family on Christmas Eve. 


Ages 8-12 $2.00 


sa 


The story of a small Chinese boy’s first trip down the 


Available at your 


$2.00 Book Store 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS of August 24, 1912, as amended by 
the acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 of Story 
Parade published monthly at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. for 
October 1, 1947, State of New York, County of Dut- 
chess, ss: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Richard Small, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of the Story Parade 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly or triweekly news- 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the act 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the acts of March 3, 
1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws agd 
Regulations), printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: Pub- 
lisher, Story Parade, Inc. 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; Editor, Barbara Nolen, New York City; Managing 
editor, Lockie Parker, New York City; Business manager, 
Richard Small, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: Story Parade, Inc., New York 
City; Emil Stremlau (holds 100% of stock). 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding--! percent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
afhant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) RICHARD SMALL 
Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day 

of September, 1947. 

PERCY F. JORDAN 

(SeaL) (My commission expires March 30, 1949) 
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Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories 


1947 CHRISTMAS GIFT OFFER! 


FIRST SUBSCRIPTIONS ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
AT THESE AT THESE 
REGULAR PRICES REDUCED PRICES 
1-Year (12 issues) $1.00 $ .75 


ORDER 


2-Year (24 issues) 1.75 1.50 

3- Year (36 issues) 2.50 2.25 

5- Year (60 issues) 4.00 3.75 
Attractive gift card will be sent with all gift subscriptions 


This magazine, printed in full color, offers delightful, wholesome entertainment for everyone. 
Donald Duck, Mickey Mouse, and all their friends move over the pages in true Disney style, appealing 
and amusing. 


The best in entertainment, artwork, coloring, and readability make WALT DISNEY’S COMICS 


AND STORIES the perfect Christmas gift. Approved by parents and teachers, it is TOPS in comic 
entertainment! 


K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. Dept. 12 SP POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Enclosed find “3.2 $... covering ...............: subscriptions for the Big Christmas Offer. 
(For Canadian Subscriptions, add 25c¢ per year. For Foreign Subscriptions, add $1.00 per year.) Please print 
name and address plainly. 


Send a... year subscription to “Walt Disney's Send a.......... year subscription to “Walt Disney's 
Comics and Stories” to: Comics and Stories” to: 
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@ Christmas Bresent 
Everp Month! 


of D ons PARADE will be mailed to 


_ more children than ever this Christ- 
mas, not only here in the United States but all over 
the world—in England, in many of the countries of 
Europe, in Australia and New Zealand, and even in 
South Africa. It gives us a thrill to think that children 
all over the world are enjoying the stories, puzzles, pictures, and special features of our 


magazine twelve times a year. 


«aS how much your friends and cousins—far away or just next door—would like 


having Story Parade come to them every 


month. Put their names on the coupon be- ORDER NOW 


low and send it in now so that a Christmas $7.00 for 3 years 


card may be sent announcing your gift. $5.00 for 2 years 


$3.00 for 1 year 





Give this coupon to your bookshop or 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York 


Please send years subscription to: 
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